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COPIES of Memoe , a m presented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference 
the Royal Schools of Armagh, Dungannon, and Cavan, and of Reports 
or Letters received thereupon. TS 



ARMAGH ROYAL SCHOOL. 



TO his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland. 



The Memorial of the Inhabitants of Armagh and its Vicinity, 

, Respectfully sheweth, 

in ^he T vSr m iT9f I 8 , 0IlIy . “ C ! y b J !C0 - Ine , aware that 1118 Ma J es ‘y Charles L, 
, -G granted certam lands in the countv of Armagh in trust to 

Sucaton a^ort “ ™° n ' ,or tha P a >™ent of a master Ties 

anftnrdv f Portnorr1 ?' " ho ™ subsequently removed to Armagh, under what 
those n \ emona,lsta know not. That by Act of Parliament in ISIS, 

the rfTf ? 1 * ’ T- u t l0Se ° f olher sobools si “ilarly endowed, to 

navino the 1 E , ducatloa . by which Act it was provided, that any residue, after 
S eH f fl terS . asa ?* ants - aad re P aire of the schoolhouses, should be 
at Trinity Col%e lnten,mCe ° f *“ sch61ars ’ and 10 the endowment of exhibitions 

That memorialists now respectfully call your Excellency's notice to the non- 
of ‘ h f e misapplication of the revenue arising from the 

and so granted The Royal school of Armagh is not a free school, the charges 
are tar above those of private schools in Ireland, generally being 60/. for 
boarders, and 10 l. for day scholars. That within a recent period the master was 
directed by the Board of Education to receive 10 day scholars free, which is the 
only return made for the advantages of extensive premises and grounds, and for a 
salary of 400/. a year to himself, and 100/. a year to an assistant master. 

The memorialists inform your Excellency that the 10 boys so received are 
selected by the master solely according to his will and pleasure, undirected by 
any rules or local claims. 3 



That memorialists find the course of education now pursued at the Royal 
College of Armagh is what is strictly called classical, fitted only for the higher 
classes ot society ; and that as it does not include practical arithmetic, book- 
keeping, mensuration, natural philosophy of any kind, the mercantile and middle 
classes, even when able and willing to pay the very high charges, are obliged to 
send their sons elsewhere ; and whilst the Royal College has but few boarders, and 
a very small attendance of day scholars, the gentry and traders of Armagh and its 
vicinity are obliged to send their sons to distant boarding schools, or to other day 
schools, of which there are several in the town. 



1 hat memorialists presume that it could not have been the intention of the 
Royal grantor of the estates of Armagh College, nor of the Act of Parliament of 
1813, to give a large income to a master for no public equivalent, or to confirm 
the advantages of the institution to the highest and wealthiest classes of society. 
They are equally sure that in these times of economic and education ary improve- 
ment, it cannot be the wish of her Majesty, or her Majesty’s Government, that 
Royal bounty should continue to be so misapplied. 

Memorialists therefore respectfully pray your Excellency to have immediate 
inquiry made into the matter, with a view lo providing for the inhabitants of the 
county and city of Armagh such a course of instruction as will make all classes 
1 75- a 2 and 
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and professions to partake of its advantages, and at the same time perpetuate the 
Royal bounty by affording free education under such rules and limitations as will 
accord with the present state of society. 

(signed - ) Charlemont , 

Gosford, 

Thomas Foriescue, 

James M. Caulfield, m.p. 

Cremorne, 

T. Dawson Razodon, Colonel, m.p. 
And upwards of one hundred other signatures. 



The Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 



My Lord, 8, Clare-street, 3i January 1852. 

I am directed by the Commissioners of Education to acquaint your Excellency 
that they have under their consideration the memorial in respect to the Royal 
school of Armagh, which your Excellency was pleased to transmit to them. 

The Commissioners have received a letter from his Grace the Lord Primate, 
the patron of that school, enclosing a letter from the Rev. W. H. Guillemard, its 
head master, copies of which they beg leave to forward to vour Excellency 
herewith. * J 

These letters contain so complete a refutation of the charges brought against 
the Commissioners in the memorial, that the Board deems it unnecessary to trouble 
your Excellency with any additional remarks on the subject, save only by statin"- 
to vour Excellency that the 3d Geo. 4, c. 79, s. S, varies and extends the authority 
of the Commissioners as to the application of the revenues of the Royal schools. 



I have, &c. 

. (signed) William Cotter 

To his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, 

. Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. & c. 



Kyle, Secretary. 



Letter from the Lord Primate to William C. Kyle, Esq. 

My dear Sir, Armagh, 7 January 1852. 

As it will not be m my power to attend the meeting of the Commissioners of 
Education on the 9th instant, I wish to bring before them, by letter, my senti- 
ments in reference to the memorial respecting the Royal school 'of Armagh, which 
was presented to the Lord Lieutenant ; and a copv of which his Excellency was 
pleased to transmit to me, and also to the Board: That memorial charges the 
Commissioners with “non-fulfilment” of the trusts confided to them, and with 
misapplication of the revenues arising from the lands’"' granted by King 
a f_ es * or ^ ie endowment ot the school. These very serious accusations 
are brought against the Commissioners by the Earl of Charlemont, Earl of 
uostord, Lord Cremorne, the Lord Lieutenant of the county of Armagh, the 
High Sheriff of the county, several of the Magistrates, the Member of Parliament 
lor the borough of Armagh, and a considerable number of the inhabitants of 
Armagh and its neighbourhood. It therefore appears to me that the Board owe 
it to themselves to remove the stigma thus sought to be cast upon them; and 
that in order to do this, a communication on the subject should be addressed bv 
them to the Lord Lieutenant. 

Not only as being the senior member of the Board, but also as the patron of 
Armagh school, in the prosperity of which I take a deep interest, and on which 
ave mj self expended no inconsiderable sum of money, I feel peculiarly anxious 
to meet and to expose the utter groundlessness of the charge, that I and the 
other Commissioners have been guilty of “ misapplying the Royal bounty,” and 
of not fulfilling the trust reposed in us. J 

No communication, I must observe, on the subject of this grave accusation, 
was ever made to me by any of the noblemen or gentlemen whose names are 
athxed to the memorial ; although many of them reside in rav own neighbourhood, 
and had frequent opportunities, if they wished to avail themselves of them, of 

conversing 
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conversing with me respecting the school of Armagh. The Member for the 
borough. Colonel Rawdon, did, indeed, on one occasion call upon me, and stated 
to me his views in regard to education generally, and the ‘changes which he 
thought it would be desirable to make in the system of the Roval schools. But 
I received no intimation from him that it was intended to bring a charge against 
the Commissioners of breach of trust; or that it was deemed expedient to lay 
before the representative of her Majesty a formal complaint against the Board, 
as having been guilty of misapplying the revenues which they were appointed to 
administer. It was. therefore, with not a little surprise that I found such a 
complaint embodied in a memorial, to which such signatures are attached. 

To sustain the charge thus made against the Commissioners, the memorialists 
allege that “ the course of education now pursued at the Royal school of Armagh 
is strictly what is termed classical and that the school is not “ free,” in the 
sense of affording gratuitous education to all the scholars ; a limited number only 
of day pupils being received without payment. 

In reference to the first of these allegations, that the course of education in 
Arm agh school is “now” what is termed “classical,” it is to be observed that 
such it had always been as far back as its history can be traced; such also there 
is every reason to believe its Royal founder intended it to be ; and such the Act 
of Parliament which committed it to the management of the Board designed that 
it should remain. The grant of an estate to this school by King Charles was 
but following up and carrying into effect the design of his predecessor, James I., 
who, in his scheme for the plantation of Ulster, directed that there should be a 
grant of 720 acres of land for “ a free school at Armagh,” together with a still 
larger grant for Trinity College, Dublin. The object which his Majesty had in 
view in the endowment of free schools, connected as it was with the simultaneous 
endowment of parish churches with glebe lands, was (as stated in “ Carte's Life 
of the Duke of Ormond”) “ to provide for a succession of worthy men to fill 
these churches.” The Royal free schools were, from their first establishment, 
intended to prepare a body of students for Trinity College. And accordingly 
the head masters of the school of Armagh were from the earliest period selected 
on account of their literary distinction at the University. The first of them, 
whose name is to he found in the registry of Armagh, soon after the Restoration, 
Isaac Collyer, had been a scholar of Trinity College, and the pupils educated by 
him proceeded to the University. Through the kindness of the senior lecturer, 
Dr. Todd, I have procured from the college books a list of students who entered 
from Armagh at that period, and as it may be interesting to the Board, I enclose 
it herewith. The successors of Isaac Collyer, during the one hundred and thirty 
years that elapsed until the Act of 1813 was passed, establishing the Board, were 
all persons eminent for their classical attainments. The enactment of that statute 
was the result of a Commission of Inquiry into the state of education in Ireland ; 
and the report which the Commissioners made respecting the Royal schools stated 
them to be “ schools endowed for classical education,” as distinguished from 
“ those endowed for gratuitous education in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
only.” In the Act which entrusted these Royal schools to the Board no direction 
was given to the Commissioners to alter the character of them, which from the 
earliest period of their existence had been classical. On the contrary, the Com- 
missioners are expressly empowered by the Act, out ol the surplus lunds which 
should come into their hands, to endow exhibitions in Trinity College, for the 
benefit of students educated in the Royal schools. The Legislature thereby 
plainly intimated its wish that the connexion between these schools and the 
University should be drawn even still closer than formerly. 

Yet, strange to say, because the Commissioners have carried out the intention 
of the’ Legislature in this respect by endowing exhibitions, because they have 
maintained the school of Armagh on the same footing on which it was first 
established, and because they have not sanctioned a change of the system which 
time immemorial had been pursued in it, they are charged by the memorialists 
with “ misapplying the Royal bounty,” and not fulfilling their trust. 

1 should, however, observe, that if by designating the school as being now 
“ strictlv” what is termed classical, it be meant that the instruction given in it is 
.exclusively confined to the learned languages, this statement is incorrect. In 
the report which the Board presented to the Lord Lieutenant in the year 1839, 
there is the following passage : — “ With regard to the Royal schools generally, we 
have to state to vour Excellency that it appears from the annual returns made 

175. ' A 3 to 
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to us by the masters of the respective schools, that a much more extensive course 
of education, both literary and scientific, is now adopted, than was formerly 
thought necessary for the pupils ; and acting upon the principle of eivins 
encouragement to general education, we beg to inform your Excellency that with 
regard to the Queen’s scholarships in the University, attached to the Royal schools 
of Armagh, Dungannon, and Enniskillen, we have altered and extended our 
rules, so that prizes obtained in the University, either in classics or in science 
are now taken into account as qualifications for retaining the scholarships, which’ 
under the former regulation, were confined merely to those students who obtained 
classical honours.” 

The injury which would follow from the introduction of such a total change 
of system and such a complete departure from the original design of the school 
ol Armagh, as the memorialists seem to wish for, is so ably pointed out in a 
letter which I received from the head master in reference to the memorial that 
1 enclose it herewith, and I beg to submit it to the Board as deserving of their 
most particular attention. 

The other allegation contained in the memorial, as sustaining the charge of 
breach of trust on the part of the Commissioners, is, that the education given in 
the school is not wholly gratuitous, a limited number only of free day scholars 
being admitted into it. In the charter granting the estate in trust to the arch- 
bishops of Armagh for the sole use of the masters, there is not any direction 
that, free education should he given to all who might choose to resort to the 
school. 1 hat some were to have the privilege may fairly be inferred, but how 
many, and under what conditions is not specified. That some, on the other 
hand were from the first establishment of the school to pay for their education 
would appear from the wording of the instrument of the earliest date appointing 
the masters, which is now on record in the registry of the diocese of Armagh 
According to this instrument the master (ludi magister public® sive liber® scliolm) 
was empowered to receive, not only all the “ revenues,” but also all the “ fees, per- 
quisites and emoluments belonging to the said public or free school. ” And the 
Act of 1813, so far from directing the Commissioners to take care that all the 
scholars shall be freely educated, contains a clause expressly empowering them 
out of the surplus funds remaining in their hands, after paying the salaries of the 
masters and under masters, to apply a portion “ to the supporting, maintaining, 
and pi oviding of such and so many free scholars, according to such arrangements 
and in such sums, shares, and proportions as shall be directed by such order or 
orders as to the said Commissioners shall seem proper.” Thus were the Com- 
missioners left by the Act to the exercise of their own discretion on this point • 
and m the exercise of that discretion they have judged it '‘proper” in the case 
of the Aimagh school, to make an “ order” that, for the present, 10 of the dav 
S 1 ™" 11 , be , ' ducat <=dfr e e of charge; while they have out of the surplus 
lunds established five exhibitions m Trinity College. This arrangement they have 
deemed to be more for the advantage of the public (as being more for the 
encouragement of deserving boys) than if they had founded fewer exhibitions, and 
had applied the remainder of the surplus to the support of free boarders at the 
. , ' 80 doln g the Commissioners have, in my opinion iudsred 

t , For - lf > ‘f‘ ead of exhibitions, they had founded only three, aid had 
pp led the rest of the funds to the mamtaimnf of three free scholars, then, inas- 
Zdd h T frea P! a “ s , in the school, if fairly thrown open to competition, 
ould have been obtained by the cleverest boys, it is evident that those same 
a ,7 n S ™°, 8 . e r S ”P en “t abilities obtained for them the free scholarships, would also in 
ali probability be the successful competitors for the exhibitions in college. And 
H^l^u mP l US - tUD i S ’ m f e , ad of benefiting five boys for five years, would only 
benefit three during the whole period of their education. More good, it would 

fh ne ’ 1S i d fu e h J mc 1 re , asin S the number of persons to whom aid is 

than would be effected by extending the length of time during which 
assistance might be given to fewer deserving boys. 

tmn? 6 resolutions of t ,le Board, respecting the number and value of the exhibi- 
Under the n0tice of the Lord Lieutenant in the 
So that thp f S ’ a w by h u m r ? P ° rts Were each y ear submitted to Parliament, 
of t heVvf Le S 1 ? lature , has . all along, been perfectly cognizantof the proceedings 
to ‘ h h e e m t ' ommissloners m re S ard 10 their administration of the trust committed 

It is on the two allegations which I have now now examined, that the 

memorialists 
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memorialists rest their accusation against the Commissioners, of “ misapplica- 
tion of the revenues granted to the school of Armagh.” The statement of 
facts which I have adduced will, I feel confident, satisfy the Lord Lieutenant that 
the Board have not been guilty of the great offence with which they have been 
charged by the memorialists. 3 

I beg further to draw the attention of the Commissioners to the statement in 
the memo, lai that within a recent period, the master was directed by the Board 
of Education to receive 10 day scholars free. " This would naturally lead to the 
inference that until ■ within a recent period ’’ there had not been any free scholars 
in Armagh school. Such, however, was not the case, as his Excellency must be 
aware, from the return laid before the Parliament last year, and printed by order 
of the House of Commons. Free scholars have been constantly receiving'ednca- 
tion in the school— in the year 1850, 11 ; in 1849, 12; in 1847 6 ■ in 1845 9 ■ 
m 1844 7; m 1843 9; in 1842, 10; in 1841, 8; in 1840, 12.’ The half-yearly 
reports furnished to the Board Irom the school supply information respecting the 
preceding year and they prove that ever since the Commissioners have had the 
management of the school there have been free scholars. 

It is further alleged by the memorialists, that the 10 boys received as free 
scholars “ are selected by the master solely according to his will and pleasure 
undirected by any rules or local claims.” This statement is utterly at variance 
with the truth. On the occasion of the appointment of the present head master, 
the Board laid down the following rules as to the free day boys at Armagh 



V That there shall be educated as free daily pupils 10 boys, children of parents 
residing in Armagh, and who inhabit houses rated at not less than 10/., poor- 
law valuation ; or children of tenants on the Armagh school estate paving not 
less than 20 1. per annum rent. 

“ That four such free daily pupils shall be admitted in the first year ; four in 
the second year ; and two in the third year : and that thereafter the full com- 
plement of 10 shall be kept up by filling vacancies. 

That the age of the candidates shall not be under 10 years nor more than 
13 years. 

“ That no such daily pupils shall continue to receive a free education after the 
age of 1 7 years. 

“ That the names of the candidates shall be submitted to the master, who shall 
examine and select such as he thinks most eligible and likely to benefit by the 
course of education given in the school, and shall notify the same to the patron. 

“• That these resolutions are to be considered as being subject to such revision 
and variations as the Board may hereafter think fit to make as to increasing the 
number of free daily pupils, and the admission of free boarders, reference being 
had to the state of the funds and the general circumstances of the school.” * 

The reason for prescribing a gradual admission of free day scholars was 
because, previous to Mr. Guillemard’s entering on the duties of head master, 
the school had been closed for several months, so that a new school had, in fact, 
to be formed, and but few pupils could be expected at first to present themselves' 
for admission. 

To the rules laid down for him, Mr. Guillemard has to the utmost of his 
power conformed. He has received a larger number of free scholars than the 
Board required of him ; and, actuated by a most praiseworthy motive, to prevent 
the free scholars from experiencing any unpleasant treatment from their school- 
fellows belonging to a more wealthy class, he has studiously kept secret, so far 
as he was concerned, the names of the boys who are educated gratuitous; v, so 
that no boy might be able to tell whether the boy who sits beside him in his 
class is receiving eleemosynary education or not. He has thus endeavoured to 
place all on a level in this respect within the walls of the school. And so far 
from “the advantages of the institution” being confined to “ the highest and 
wealthiest class of society,” there are boys now in the school, as from time to 
time there always have been, whose parents belong to the humblest sphere of 
life. 



These boys receive, perfectly free of charge, the very best education that money 
could procure for the noblest and richest in the land ; and they are thus fitted 
to advance themselves to the highest positions in the community to which the 
most ambitious could aspire. Such are, and such have been for a long series of 
years, the advantages which the public derive from this Royal endowment. 

175. a 4 Ai.d 
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And in the “ Historical Memoirs of tlie City of Armagh,” by Mr. Stuart, it is 
truly stated, that this school “has been found eminently useful, not only to the 
province of Ulster, but to the whole kingdom of Ireland.” 

Never were any of the Royal schools superintended by a more highly qualified 
body of masters than those who are now engaged in conducting the school of 
Armagh. The headmaster, the Rev. W. H. Guillemard, was formerly a fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was selected by me solely on account of 
the superior testimonials which he produced as to his character and attainments. 
And my personal acquaintance with him since his appointment, and my observa- 
tion of the manner in which he has organized the school, and in which he com- 
municates instruction, have fully satisfied me that I could not have chosen a 
more competent head for such an establishment. The anxiety with which he 
watches over the morals of the boys, his attention to their comforts, his untiring- 
exertions for their advancement in sound learning, deserve the confidence of 
those parents who have entrusted their sons to his care. In every respect, as 
a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian, he sets an example to his pupils, which, 
if they endeavour to imitate, will conduce to their best interests. And I am 
happy to have this opportunity afforded me of bearing my testimony to the 
Rev. Mr. Guillemard’s excellence as the head master of a great public school. 

The Commissioners of Inquiry in 1807 (one of whom was the late Provost 
Hall), slated in their first report,— “We are persuaded that the acknowledged 
inferiority of the grammar schools in Ireland to those of the sister island, is to 
he ascribed to no other circumstance so much as to the deficiency of those who 
are usually engaged as assistants, and employed in teaching the rudiments of 
classical learning. The head masters of some of our great schools are men of 
eminent literature and talent, and only want the assistance of properly qualified 
teachers (which on the present system they are not able to procure), to raise 
their schools to as high and well-deserved a reputation as any in England.” 

In Armagh school the first assistant was a distinguished scholar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, to whom the Board allow a salary, not of 100/., as stated by 
the memorialists, but 150Z. The second assistant, to whom Mr. Guillemard 
gives a salary of equal amount, is a fellow- of New College, Oxford. The third 
assistant, to whom Mr. Guillemard also gives a similar salary, w r as an exhibitioner 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. A highly respectable native of Germany has 
the charge of the German and French classes, receiving from Mr. Guillemard 
a salary of 100/. a year; and a drawing- m as ter is engaged and paid by 
Mr. Guillemard 70/. a year. While the internal arrangements of the school, 
the accommodation for the boarders in dormitories and rooms for study, are such 
as to furnish a model to every school in Ireland. 

They cannot, in my opinion, be considered as acting the part of friends to the 
improvement of this country, and the advancement of education in it, who 
would seek to revolutionize such an institution, and reduce it to the level of an 
ordinary mercantile academy. 

The memorialists complain that the charges at Armagh school “ are far 
above those ot private schools in Ireland.” I have now before me the printed 
prospectuses of several of the best private schools, aud they do not bear out the 
truth of this statement, but completely disprove it. At one of the principal 
private schools :in Dublin, the charge for day scholars, supposing them to 
receive instruction in all the departments in which day pupils are instructed at 
Armagh, amounts to 21/.; the charge for boarders is 65/. At another of the 
schools in Dublin the charge for -day scholars is 18 guineas; for boarders 
66 guineas. At another boarding school near Dublin the charge is 70/. ; and at 
one ot the most flourishing schools in a midland county the charge amounts to 64Z. 

1 take so sincere and deep an interest in the welfare of the Royal school of 
Armagh, that I have written at greater length than I had intended, and yet 
i have omitted some points on which I wished that information should be sup- 
plied to the Lord Lieutenant. These topics, how j ever, appear to me to be so 
well handled in Mr. Guillemard’s letter, that I will not add any further observa- 
tions of my ow r n. I will conclude by requesting the Board to forward my letter, 
together with Mr. Guillemard’s, in whatever communication they may deem it 
right to make to Lord Clarendon on the subject of the memorial respecting the 
school of Armagh. 

I remain, &c. 

(signed) John G. Armagh. 
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1677. Oct. 22. — Guhelmus Richardson, 
Edwardi Richardson, Armigeri, annos natus 19 
sub ferulA Is. Collier. 



Sociorum Commensalis, filius 
— natus in comitatu Armachans — 



1C78. Maii 21.— Johannes Cusack, Sizator, filius Johannis, natus annos 22 
in Dungannon— educatus sub ferula Mri. Collier. 

1678-9. Jan. 29.— Johannes Dawson, Penss. fils. Walteri natus annos 17, 
in com. Armachans, educatus sub ferula Isaaci Collier. 

1682 Mail 1.— Johannes Jones, Sizator, filius Hogeri Jones, annum agens 
17. Natus in agro Midensi, educatus sub Mro. Collier. 



1682-3. Jan. 23.— Johannes Richardson, Penss., filius Edwardi Richardson, 
Armigeri, natus annos 18, in comitatu Armachano, sub ferula Mri. Collier. 

. 1682-3. Jeb. 27. Jacobus Auchinleck, Penss., fils. Jacobi, natus annos 16 
m comitatu Armach., educatus sub ferula Mri. CoEier. 

1682. Maii 13. Wolstanus Dixie, Pens, fil. Edwardi, annum agens 15. 
Natus m com. Cavan, educatus sub ferula Isaaci Collier. 

1682.^ Maii 23. Hans Hamilton, Penss., fils. Jacobi Hamilton, a nn um 
agens 17. Natus in com. Cavan, educatus sub feruM Isaaci Collier. 

Maii 19.— Jacobus Ayton, Penss., fil. Johannis Ayton, S.T.D., 

annum agens 16. Natus in agro Armachans, educatus sub ferula Domini 
Collier. 



Junii 15.— Robertus Maxwell, Penss., fils. Jacobi Maxwell, generosb 

annum agens 17. Natus in agro Armachensi, educatus sub ferula Domini 
Collier. 

1683. Julii 10. — Robertus Shadowe, Penss., fils. Roberti, annum ao-ens 18. 
Natus in comitatu Fermau, educatus sub ferula Isaaci Collier. 

Oct. 1. — Johannes Sutton, Penss., fils. Gulielmi Sutton, generosi, 

annum agens 18. Natus Londini, educatus sub feruIA Isaaci Collier. 

1684. Maii 15.— Richardus Curling, Sizator, fils. Gulielmi Curling, Medi- 
cine Doctris. de DarriA, annos natus 18. Natus Darrire, educatus Ar machine, sub 
Mag. Collyare. 

Junii 10.— Gulielmus Smith, Penss. fils. Gulielmi Smith, Theologi, de 

ArmachiA, annum agens 19- Natus ArmachiA, educatus ibidem, sub ferula 
Magri. Collier. 

1685. Oct. 1. — Johannes Walker, Penss., fils. Georgii Walker, Theologi, de 
Donoghmore, in com. Tyronensi, annos natus 15. Natus Minimore, in comit. 
Darensi, educatus Armachise, sub Magro. Collier. 

1685-6. Jan. 20. — Antonius Cope, Penss. filius Walteri Cope, generosi, de 
Drummully, in com. Armach., annos natus 17. Natus Armachke, educatus 
ibidem, sub ferula Magri Wadman. 

1685. Maii 18. — Johannes Knox, Penss., fils. Johannis Knox, Theologi, de 
Glaslough, in com. Monahan, annos natus 18. Natus Carrigmacross, in comitatu 
prmdicto, educatus Armachiae, sub. Magro. Collier. 

1685. Maii 19. — Nathaniel Hobart, Penss., fil. Edmundi Hobart, generosi, 
de Dublin, annos natus 17. Natus Carrigdromrusk, in com. Letrimensi, educatus 
Armachiae, sub. Mago. Wademan. 

[When the state of the population of Ireland at that period is taken into 
account, the school of Armagh must have been in a flourishing condition to have 
sent up so many students to Trinity College within the time included in the fore- 
going entries. It wall be observed, also, that there must have been the same 
mixture of boys, belonging to different ranks of society, at the school which 
there is now, and which it is desirable should be continued. The first boy whose 
name is mentioned entered as a Fellow-commoner, the next as a Sizar, the next 
as a Pensioner. Out of the eighteen in the list, we find one Fellow-Commoner, 
three Sizars, and fourteen Pensioners. The pupEs also were drawn to the School 
from various counties : eight were born in the county of Armagh : two in Cavan; 
two in Tyrone ; one in Meath ; one in Fermanagh ; two in Derry ; one in 
Monaghan ■, one in Leitrim ; one in London. Three of them were sons of 
clergymen. J. G. A.] 
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LETTER from the Rev. William, Henry Guilkmard . , Master of Armagh 
School, to his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, Primate 
Ireland, &c. 



Royal 
of all 



My Lord, 

The memorial on the subject of the Royal School of Armagh, recently pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant by the inhabitants of Armagh and its vicinity 
having been referred by his Excellency to the Board of Education, for the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners, I take the liberty of addressing to your Grace 
as the chief member of the Commission and patron of the School, a few remarks 
on its contents. 



A document of such a nature, stated in the public journals to have received 
e signatures of three Peers of Parliament, connected bv residence and property 
with the county of Armagh, of its Lord Lieutenant, High Sheriff, and a large 
proportion of its magistrates, advancing charges so grave against a body so 
eminent, and addressed directly to the Queen’s representative in the country 
claims and deserves an attentive examination. 

I may be allowed, at the outset, to mention, that no communications on the 
subject ot the School, its course of instruction, its management, its number of free 
pupils, have ever passed between any of the noble or official personages named 
m memorial, and myself as its master ; that I have never, to the best of my 
recollection, received any complaint or remonstrance from any inhabitant of 
Armagh, or its vicinity, upon any point connected with the school, but one, and 
that one not alluded to by the memorialists ; and had, therefore, no idea before 
the announcement in the public prints of this address to Lord Clarendon, of the 
existence of a feeling so strong and so general, as to call forth and justify to its 
authors so decided an expression of opinion. Nor can it, on the other hand, be 
supposed, that any one aware of the weight naturally attached to his position 
and office, would hastily and without due investigation, lend the authority of his 
name to charges so sweeping as those contained in the memorial. 

I am induced, therefore, to regard the adoption of an address to the Lord 
leutenant as the result of an interview between Colonel Rawdon and myself, in 
the autumn, when he mentioned his intention to press for an investigation into 
is and the other Royal schools, stated the changes in their character and system 
lat appeared to him desirable, and requested and obtained mv opinion, which 
was not m accordance with his own. 

But to pass from the probable cause of the memorial to its contents, which 
seem to me to admit of a reduction under four heads : — 



the original foundation of a free school in the county by 
in g Lharles I., with the modification in its system and management, introduced 
by the Act of 1813, by which the estates were vested in the Board of Education, 
m trust for the due fulfilment of the new scheme. 

2d. A distinct charge against the members of that commission of non-fulfil- 
ment of that trust, and misapplication of those revenues. 

3d. A representation of the present character of the school; that it is neither 
a cheap nor a free school ; that there are but few gratuitously educated, and those 
lew arbitrarily selected by the master. 

4th. A complaint that the course of instruction is not such as is fitted for 
those who ought, in the opinion of the petitioners, to benefit by it. 



I shall pass over as briefly as possible the two first of these four divisions of 
the memorial. To the first, as a statement of facts, notwithstanding some inac- 
curacy in its wording, I have nothing to object. Whatever may have been the 
intention of King Charles and his counsellors in founding this and the other 
Itoyal schools : whatever may have been the meaning in those days attached to 
e term “free school ” (and on this I purpose hereafter to offer a few observa- 
lons), it is quite clear that the actual constitution of these institutions now 
depends upon the Act of 1813, the existing rules of their management and 
government were settled then by it. We must take its decision as the recognised 
interpretation of the founder’s idea. 

What changes did that Act introduce into these public foundations ? what 
part ot their organization did it remodel ? It was framed on the report of a 
Commission of Inquiry, whose function it was to point out the abuses that 

needed 
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needed correction, and suggest means for their amendment. What were the 
alterations made by that Act, as the result and issue of that inquiry ? 

As far as I have been able to gather from the terms of the Act, its provisions 
touched nothing hut the revenues and estates of the several Royal schools 
appointing a new scheme for their application and distribution, and vesting the 
management of them in that Commission, to which the general supervision” and 
government oi the schools was thenceforth committed. 

But I do not find any indication, even the slightest, that the Commissioners 
ot inquiry found any cause for censure in the fact, that the education at those 
schools was, and had always been, so far as was known, classical, fitting its 
recipients for the university and the learned professions, an d that it was” not 
generally gratuitous. 

Neither does the Act in any way bear on these points ; it neither prescribes 
any course of instruction, nor fetters the master in the matter of pupils. That it 

contemplated some amount of gratuitous tuition is evident from the provision : 

“ That any residue, after paying the masters and assistants, and the repairs of the 
schoolhouses, should be applied to the maintenance of free scholars, and the 
endowment of exhibitions at Trinity College.” 

But there is no appearance of any intention to alter the previous character of 
the schools as mainly non-gratuitous ; as the Act found, so it left them on that 
point. 

I submit, then, that this statute, the recognised interpreter of the original idea 
of. the founder, the authoritative re-modeller of all that was faulty in the old 
system, by silence gives assent to, by absence of censure approves of, the previous 
academical character of these schools, and their non-limitation to free, gratui- 
tously-educated scholars. 

Acting in the same spirit, the Commissioners appointed under it, while they 
have required every year from the masters of the schools returns of the course of 
instruction pursued, and the number of boys gratuitously educated, have also in 
the same returns called for a statement of the number of boarders, recognising 
the existence of both classes of pupils, and making no restriction as to either of 
them. By applying the residue of the funds to the endowment of numerous 
exhibitions at Trinity College, they have strictly carried out and fulfilled the 
letter of the statute in one of its provisions. If, in the exercise of the powers 
confided to them, they have chosen to adopt one of two courses, both of which 
the Act pronounces lawful for them, are they to be accused of unfaithfulness to 
their high trust ? Out of two alternatives, two plans for the appropriation of an 
anticipated surplus, they have selected (if I may presume to pass judgment on 
their proceedings) that which was at once the most desirable, and the most 
unmistakably in the mind of the framers of the Act ; for I may be pardoned if 
I think that the other alternative of “ supporting, maintaining, and providing of 
such and so many free scholars, according to such arrangements, and in such 
sums, shares, and proportions as shall be directed by then order,” is in no slight 
degreee ambiguous, and clearly indicates only one thing, viz. that such free 
scholarships were looked upon not as an original and integral, but rather a sup- 
plementary part of the system. 

But I feel that I am treading on ground that is not my own, and taking on 
myself to speak for those who will not be slow or unable to defend their conduct, 
if their own exalted character be not at once a sufficient defence. Yet I must 
remind your Grace of the charge so recklessly and broadly thrown out against 
those Right reverend and eminent persons who constitute the Board, in the fol- 
lowing extract from the memorial : 

“ The memorialists respectfully call your Excellency’s notice to the non-fulfil- 
ment (by the Commissioners) of these trusts, and the misapplication of the 
revenue arising from the lands so granted.” 

In such terms is a body, numbering among its members the highest eccle- 
siastical and judicial dignitaries of the realm, accused to the Queen’s representa- 
tive in Ireland of maladministration of an important trust, and misapplication of 
funds confided to them, without any previous representation, any remonstrance, 
any complaint from those who have adopted so extraordinary a course. It seems 
incredible that such names could have been set to such a document, involving in 
its indiscriminate and sweeping censure such venerated and spotless reputations, 
unless, indeed, we may suspect that its specific allegations were either unread or 
unconsidered, and the signatures obtained under the popular and vague idea of 

175. b 2 the 
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Mots irabl ™ eSS ° f SOme ref ° rm “ * he SyStem “ d admi “ istration of these insti- 

onot 15S »°R t0 , tl i e , thi, .' tl di ™ ion , of . tlle memorial, the terms of which I will 
quote The Royal School of Armagh is not a free school ; the charges are far 
above those of private schools in Ireland generally, being 601. for boarders and 
sc h°lars. Within a recent period the master was directed by a, e 
Board of Education to receive 10 day scholars tree, which is the only return made 
for the advantages of extensive premises and ground, and for a salary of 4001 
r *°, hln ! self and 100/ - t0 a “ assistant master. The 10 boys so received are 

t0 bisivil1 aad pleasure ’ “ d - a ‘ ad by 

aud'wh- 1 i eS . pe , ct t0 tbe sun 5 ebarged for those whose education is not gratuitous 
and which is here excepted against as higher than what is usual in private schools 
is “ W1 1 1 . be s “ ffi< ? ent t0 remark, that the proper measure of such charges 

here Ifforded : “ SCh °° ,S ’ '’ Ut the &ir e 1 aivalent for the advantafes 

school is not free, in the sense of the petitioners, is not only obvious 
but is, if my previous arguments have any force, a recognised part of its consti’ 
Wion, and can therefore form no just ground of complaint. That the ConZis- 
s oZf n h y - ° n “I ap P° intmellt . ll 'e first time, directed the admis- 

re , celve edu f tl0 “ without payment, is a proof at once of their 
desire to extend and secure the advantages of free instruction to some and of 
their not intending it to reach to all. ’ 

In the selection of these free scholars, tile master acts under rules and local 
hmitations fixed for him by the Board. •' The informal’ "ftZrfoZZtoh 
memouahsts convey to the Lord Lieutenant, as to their arbitrary election by the 
master, is simply a misrepresentation. y y 

poZ‘ssion e o e f ’ hZT ° f ‘ hCSe ‘i 0 b ? yS the °“ ly re,urn made for tIle master’s 
ftcT thaZhe ? P remi6l -’s and salary,’ is a conclusion hardly justified by the 
SZi ann “ a 'ly expended by him in the payment of masters con- 

siderably exceed all that he receives from the Board. It would be clearlv imtios 
sible for him without that allowance to keep up such a ZZ of aZstanZ oi" 
offer such an education at so reasonably moderate a charge. 

the 4 Rov2 ZZZT 1 ” 01 '^' ? ‘ S b^tbmtbeemirse of education now pursued at 
tne Koyal College, Armagh, is strictly what is termed classical, fitted only for the 

Slf aSSeS ° f S ° Clety ’ and ,hat as il does include book-keeping, prZtiral 

SrcLsZTvenZ- P] , 1,l0s ,?- Phy ° f any Wnd ’ the ZremZe Zd 

ZliZ , J f, ■ whea abIe alld Wl| bng to pav the very high charges are 
ohli s ed to send their sons elsewhere ; and whilst the Rovai College has but few 
aZIZ' a “f a Tei 7. s “’ al1 attendance of day scholars, the' gentry and traders of 
Armagh and i s vicinity are obliged to send their sons to distant Wding! 
schools or to other day-schools, of which there are several in the town ” S 

i enZt ,S s„Tdtt^„ S ^^ tht0piC Z th ^ paati “^ the st y |e °f instruction 
ZZrs rf Armash 1 LZf ■ % mercantile and middle classes, the gentry, and 

ta auTindiMon ZZ, “TX’ 1 ntgbt be inquired, in limine, whither there 

framers of the AcZmVA^ Z an , the part eit ber of the Royal founder or the 

ticdar chs es of the ' fZ the advanta g es °f ‘he institution to the par- 
welias S above 10 here specified, to the exclusion of all below as 

Zd its ZStv ° T, “ i taT ke 11 a , Z 001 only for the inhabitants of Armagh 

memorialists themseW^ ^ J hat as there are > the testimony of the 
memorialists themsehes, several schools in the town afford iner at a cheaD rate the 

t" hlXSZZTrei ated Z d d T ed by them ’ “ oalcnllteZto filTheZ soZ 

— *■ 

just! ZfZiSZt LZr f„ ad t, d Z* il T e hardly wise ’ even if if fai ‘- on 

to™ to ZZldeZm f* r ^bopbeepers ZdTradZsT aTounZy 

SZl\td n s^ 

^^ttstzss-zss tars.-'.sw 
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even further be questioned whether it would be expedient or politic to do anv- 
thmg to break up or prevent that intercommunion of all classes, by which the 
safety and harmony of society m Great Britain is so materially secured; and bv 
givmg a commercial instead of a classical character to schools, at which no 
small proportion of the upper rank of Irishmen have of old been educated to 
drive every boy of good family to seek elsewhere the education of a genUeman ° 

But I hasten to discuss the allegations of the memorialists as to the nature of 
the course of study at Armagh school. It is not strictly, or in any sense oSlv 
classical, embracing as it does, besides the classics, arithmetic, mathematics the 
311131,81,1 10 eve,T1,upiI 

upper forms; recitations by heart of passages of English prose and verse are 
imposed in every class throughout the school; English grammar and writing 
from dictation are daily occupations for the younger hovs ; writing is taught to 
all H ho require it. Every branch of study necessary as a preparation for the 
cSth> e a d ted r ° feSS10nS ’ ° r honours of the university is, I may say confidently, 

If “ practical arithmetic, book-keeping, mensuration, and natural philosophy 
oi any kind, are not included in the course, it is simply because the two former 
seem utterly incompatible with the other studies of the place ; because the edu- 
cation neither is nor is meant to be special, but general; because it does not 
profess to teach what, by universal admission, can be so much better and more 
simply learnt by practice. 

I never yet heard of a school in which natural philosophy, in anythin' beyond 
the most superficial degree, was even professed to be studied ; nor would such 
knowledge be worth the having if acquired at the sacrifice of strict mental 
training ; and it is universally admitted that the very best, the most essential 
preparation for the pursuit of natural philosophy is an exact mathematical 
training, without which the difficulties of its acquisition must necessarily be 
indefinitely increased. 



But to ascend from particular details to the general view of the question. 

I am at issue with the memorialists as to the meaning of the term “ education’ 
altogether. In my judgment that alone deserves the name which is a trainin'-- 
and not a filling of the mind : the discipline and methodising of the powers of 
the reason, not the mere furnishing of the memory. Its office is to form, to 
call out, to strengthen the intellect ; not to store 'the young mind with facts 
and formula:, and the parade of a smattering of knowledge : to prepare him for 
future acquisition ; not to send him out into the world as if sufficiently instructed 
already.' 

_ -And therefore, education, in its highest and truest sense, embraces and com- 
bines not only facts, but principles, not practice, but theory : the cultivation of 
every other part of man’s nature, doubtless, but of the judgment and reason 
above them all. And, therefore, abstract studies, grammar, language, lode, 
mathematics, in every age, among every people, have formed, and must form, the 
basis of sound education. There is no royal road to science, philosophy, or 
literary eminence ; there is no invention of modem days that can dispense with 
abstract study as the foundation of all real knowledge, the key to high attain- 
ment in every sphere of human investigation. 

Those universities of modern creation in England and Ireland, in the systems 
of which we may justly look for the realization and embodiment of the so-called 
recognised ideas of the age, set such studies, at their very threshold, as the 
groundwork and starting point of true learning, with no less, nay, with even 
more pertinacity than their elder sisters. 

Far distant be the day when the oldest and most eminent of the national edu • 
national institutions of this countiy shall, either voluntarily or by compulsion, 
cease to assert such studies as their peculiar, their necessary, their only possible 
and proper course ! 

To assert that such studies are “ fitted only for the higher classes of society,” 
is to assert that the professions for which they are the necessary and only training, 
are “ fit ” only for those classes ; it is to pronounce a sentence of incapacity for 
the pursuits of literature and science against the middle and the lower ranks, and 
1 75* B3 to 
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to cut off the hope of honourable distinction, and the chance of raising them- 
selves in the world, from all the humbly born. Do the memorialists really mean 
to deny their children the possibility of rising out of mercantile and trading 
occupations into other and higher spheres of action ? Are “ book-keeping and 
practical arithmetic ” the utmost range of acquirements fitted for their class, by 
them arbitrarily miscalled the middle ? 

Is there to be no scope for the aspirations of the finer intellects among their 
own children, or the children of the class below them, so strangely overlooked 
and forgotten by them in this unblushing assertion of their own exclusive claim 
to the benefits of a national institution ? Is all public education to be forced 
down to the low level sufficient for supplying the material wants, the mechanical 
drudgeries of commerce and trade r Must every young mind of the mercantile 
and shopkeeping class be trained just sufficiently to move decently in the groove 
in which- his father has worked? Is the education qualified to fit him to rise 
above his origin to be swept out of his reach, as being “ only suited for the 
higher classes of society ?*' They are no friends to the true interests of the whole 
or any section of the middle class who advocate such suicidal measures. 

How many a man of humble oiigin has owed his eminence in after-life to the 
free grammar school, which opened the way for him to distinction at the bar, in 
medicine, in the church ? How many a member of those honourable, but often 
ill-requited professions, struggling under the pressure of inadequate means, and 
the inability, without other help, to save his name and race from sinking, has 
found in these endowed foundations the facilities for securing a liberal education 
for his children ? How many of the gentry, the upper (if the memorialists 
so style them) though often not the monied class, have rejoiced to avail them- 
selves of these public institutions, open and free to all orders of the community, 
as upholding and maintaining, here and there in the land, the education of 
gentlemen ? 

How many of the very lowest rank in life, blessed above their fellows with 
talent, energy, and laudable ambition, have mixed in these walls with represen- 
tatives of every other rank on equal terms, been trained by the same impartial 
discipline, competed for the same distinctions, and proved by the experience of 
their boyhood that there is no bar in this land against merit and ability, in 
whomsoever it be found. 

And in the face of these facts, confirmed and attested in many instances by 
their own personal experience, the memorialists do not hesitate to declare “ that 
the advantages of the college at Armagh are confined to the highest and wealthiest 
class of society. 5 If ever any similar institution exhibited an instance of the 
mixture of pupils of every varying degree of worldly circumstances, this does so 
in an especial manner. If its day boys are few in number, it is because the in- 
habitants of the town prefer a lower kind of education for their children. If its 
free scholars seldom much exceed the prescribed number, it is not because the 
master refuses to admit more, or discourages applications, but because few are 
made. He has never rejected, nor ever will reject, any candidate for gratuitous 
tuition, who appears to him a fit subject for it, and likely to be benefited by it. 
The honours and distinctions bestowed on the pupils, whether at the school or at 
college, are perfectly open to the most deserving. 

We need only examine the Dublin University Calendar to see whether the 
allegation of “ advantages confined to high family and wealth ’’ have a shadow of 
truth in it. Out of twenty boys who have gained exhibitions since the year 
i834 (the first for which there is an entry made), according to the best infor- 
mation which 1 have been able to obtain, seven have been free boys, five natives 
of the town, not free, and eight boarders : a satisfactory evidence that this branch 
of its advantages is open to all. 

The petitioners close their address with the expression of a wish that means 
may be taken “ to perpetuate the Royal bounty, by affording free education, under 
such rules and limitations as will accord with the present state of society.” 

What reason they have for fear or doubt as to the perpetuation of King 
Charles s Royal Gift, secured as it is to the nation for ever by the strongest 
sanctions, it would be difficult to discover ; or how the very vague and indefinite 
suggestions of the passage quoted above are particularly or in any way calcu- 
lated to perpetuate what seems to have in itself every element of stability 
and duration. 

To perpetuate the intentions of the Royal donor in the distribution of his 

bounty 
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bounty would doubtless be the aim proposed by every revision of the consti- 
tution or practice of the foundations created by him, and such we cannot question 
was the view of the framers of the Act of 1813 : though in the absence (I believe 
1 may say) of any documentary evidence as to what those intentions were, they 
were constrained to take the actually existing condition of the school, strength- 
ened by the traditionary testimony of its past history, as the realization, in°the 
mam, of the original idea of King Charles and his advisers. 

Nor may it be an unprofitable inquiry to endeavour to ascertain what those 
intentions may be supposed to have been, though we must not at the same time 
forget that the only real authoritative guide and rule for us now, is the Act of 
Parliament, the modern interpretation of those intentions. 

From the charter we get no light at all on this point. That there was to be a 
free school in the county of Armagh, the master of which should have “to his 
sole proper use and behoof ” the lands therein conveyed, is absolutely all we 
learn from it. To quote from the Report of the Committee upon Foundation 
Schools and Education in Ireland, of 1838, page 49, “The Royal Schools are 
reputed free schools, though the charter does not very distinctly determine the 
nature and extent of this privilege ” — nay, rather, it is absolutely silent on the 
whole question. And of all contemporary documents, of all proceedings conse- 
quent on the grant of that charter, of all rules for the selection of pupils, or the 
limitations of gratuitous education, there appears to be an utter dearth, [f any 
such were to be found, surely we may expect they would not have escaped the 
search of a Select Committee, bent on investigating the express subject. That the 
school was soon after the date of the charter in existence at Armagh ; that 
learned men were in succession appointed its masters ; that the terms of their 
appointment enjoin them to foster what we should call classical studies that 
there has xlever been a time, so far as memory or local tradition reach, at which 
any other system of instruction has been pursued, or the school been without 
boarders from all parts of the country, is all that can be known. 

These facts the framers of the Act appear to have received as sufficient indi- 
cations of what was meant to be the nature of the school, and made no change 
accordingly. 

W e may be allowed, perhaps, to speculate a little on what was the probable 
meaning and purpose of the endowment of a free school in those days. 

Such foundations were common, and highly valued in England; they were the 
nurseries of literature and science, the feeders of the universities; the poor 
scholar and the boy of good family were alike trained in their walls. Free 
scholars were in some “ the foundation, ’’ as it was called, the nucleus round 
which a numerous group of students from all parts gathered ; limited generally 
in number, never (1 believe) forming the whole school. 

We may naturally presume that it was the English Free School (the Free 
Grammar School as it was generally called), w T ith its peculiar character and 
.uniformly similar studies, that the monarch and his counsellors sought to trans- 
plant into this country. The Royal foundations of Ulster would, under that view, 
have been centres of polite learning, diffusers of scholarship and science in an 
uncivilized land, feeders of the New University of Dublin, which naturally needed, 
nay, could hardly exist without such sources of supply as these and kindred 
foundations of the same date were destined to afford. The confiscations in the 
northern province, and its settlement by Protestants, furnished at once the power 
of endowment, and guided the selection of the locality without any limitation 
either expressed or implied, to any particular* district, of the advantages of what 
were meant to be national foundations. 

If this be only theory, it has, at all events, the recommendation of perfect 
agreement with the subsequent history, and we have no data beyond. 

That there were no public free schools in those days other than grammar 
schools, is abundantly evident ; that such schools supplied a want which still 
exists, and must always exist, is equally clear ; that other wants may now require 
to be supplied, and that public provision for meeting such wants may be desi- 
rable, is not denied. But that the whole character of these schools should be 
altered to meet those new wants, the old still existing in undiminished force and 
amount, is surely unreasonable, inexpedient, unjust, and can only by a great 
stretch of tbe common meaning of language, be claimed as the best way ot per- 
petuating King Charles’s intention. 

What are the particular changes that would satisfy the petitioners does not 
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anywhere distinctly appear, if they disclaim the wish 'completely to banish an 
academic education, and supersede it by the commercial ; an extent of reckless 
templafe 1 ^ h&rdly bring myself to ima S ine the 7 can seriously con- 

The very vague and indefinite claim of " having provided for the city and 
county ot Armagh such a course of education as shall enable all classes and 
professions to partake of its advantages,” does little to elucidate their real wishes 
and meaning. 

If they have floating before their eyes the Utopian picture of a school of mixed 
education, where in different rooms, under different teachers, all the possible 
needs of the different classes of the community may be supplied ; where writing 
and cyphering, practical arithmetic (whatever that may be) and book-keeping 
mensuration and natural philosophy, in its manv branches, may be taught 
efficiently and usefully, by really qualified instructors, and not superficially, and 
to no practical purpose, parallel to and simultaneously with the present course- 
of instruction ; where one set of students shall be educated for commerce, while 
another are training- f or the University : if this is the vision of the scheme that 
will satisfy and charm them, I admit its attractiveness, and cannot deny its. 
comprehensiveness, but I do utterly deny its practicability, and entirely question 
its success, even if it could be carried out, which it cannot, in any real or useful 
way, without such an increase of funds as would suffice to support a separate 
establishment of the kind required ; for it is clearly impossible that the master 
from his own resources, could pay an efficient staff of teachers. In a very large 
and populous city, where the two courses could be kept distinct, and where there 
is a never-failing supply of pupils of all classes, as in Birmingham, such an 
arrangement may succeed ; in any other case, theory and experience are both 
united against it. 

It has been tried over and over again in England, in the case of free schools, 
and 1 believe I may say has almost universally failed. An examination of the 
returns of the “ Charitable Education in England Committee,” would convince 
the admirers and advocates of the mixed system how little its introduction is to 
be desired. 



I have only seen one Report, No. 2, 1825 ; but even from that the case of the 
free schools at Brentwood, Burton-on-Trent, and Stafford, as ascertained b V the 
inquiries of the Committee, shows, by the very words of the Report, that the 
acknowledged deterioration of those schools was, in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, mainly attributable to the attempt to blend commercial with classical 
education I know myself of many similar failures ; but in the absence of 
official authorities I forbear to uame them. I should earnestly deprecate, for the 
sake of the character the tone, the usefulness of the school, any attempt at such 
a combination, even if there were funds for carrying it out, which, unquestionably, 
there are not. ^ * 



This is, I know, Colonel Rawdon’s plan of reform. It was some years since 
recommended by the Committee on Education in Ireland, before referred to 
(Report, page 60) ; but as they ground their recommendation, confessedly, only 
on theory, disregarding all the evidence of experience, so abundantly elicited by 
the previous investigations and examinations of the English Committee on 
o^authorRy 61 S * C ™ n0t be P rono ™ ce d to carry with it any convincing weight 

I fear that I have extended my remarks to an unreasonable length, and wearied 
}°ur brace by my prolixity ; but I was anxious to confute many erroneous ideas, 
and to correct many misrepresentations. 

I was desirous to prove, if possible, that the Royal schools of Ireland lately 
assailed by such unblushing calumnies, and held up to public view as failing, 
altogether to fulfil their destined end, are in their present state not merely 
capable of defence, but answering their original purpose satisfactorily; that the 
studies pursued at them, so far from deserving depreciation, are the highest of 
all elementary studies, and necessary in the strictest sense to the nation. 

I wished to deprecate the sacrifice to popular clamour and vague notions of 
popular education, of the distinctive, permanent, high-toned character of the 
public grammar school. 

I wished to show that the Act of 1813, and the regulations of the Board, 
appointed under that Act, have been in mv own case, to the best of my ability 
earned out m spirit as well as in 7 etter ; and that until that Act shall be repealed’ 

and 
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and a fresh scheme of government appointed, there is no other constitution for 
this and the other Royal schools. And only because the memorialists reject that 
constitution, and appeal from it to the original intentions of the founder have 
have heln '° d ' SC0Ter “ d State what those ’“tentions may be presumed to 

I have ventured to express my deep surprise and regret, that in a memorial 
so moderate in its language towards the master personally, and ivhat is excepted 
against as mismanagement in the particular school, such reckless and utterly 
unjustifiable charges should have been brought against a body so distineuished 
that the very names of its members are a sufficient answer to such misre- 
presentations. 

1 cannot disguise my astonishment, that such a document should have origi- 
nated amongst the inhabitants of Armagh, to whom your Grace’s disinterested 
and generous munificence in repairs and improvement of the Roval school and 
your active and constant solicitude for its efficacy and welfare, cannot but be known 

U I have stepped out of my proper path in attempting to show how baseless' 
sucn allegations are, I trust I shall have your Grace’s pardon, and not offend vour 
distinguished colleagues. ’ 

I am, &c. 

(signed) William Henry Guillemard. 

Royal School, Armagh, 26 December 1851. 



Regulations of “ The Commissioners of Education in Ireland” as to the 
Royal Scholars. 

“ The Commissioners of Education in Ireland” have founded 30 exhibitions, 
called “ Royal Scholarships,” for students who shall enter Trinity College from 
the Royal schools of Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, or Cavan; viz. five 
scholarships of 50 1. per annum each for Armagh school; and five of 501. per 
annum, and five of 30 1. per annum for each of the schools of Dungannon and 
Enniskillen ; and five of 25/. per annum for Cavan school. 

These scholarships can be obtained by such students only as have been at least 
three years in all, previous to their entrance into Trinity College, pupils in some 
one or other of the Royal schools. It is not, however, hereby intended to pre- 
vent pupils from moving from one of them to another ; but" the scholarships 
founded for the respective schools of Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, and 
Cavan can be obtained only by students who have entered the university from 
the schools for which such scholarships have been founded. 

The scholarships to be held for five years from the time of then- being obtained, 
subject to certain conditions hereafter mentioned. 

The provost and senior fellows have signified their willingness to appoint 
examiners in each year, to examine, on the first convenient day after the Novem- 
ber entrance, such students as shall have entered from the said four Royal 
schools, and shall offer themselves as candidates for these scholarships. 

The subject for examination to be the whole entrance course, with the addi- 
tion of two Greek plays, which may be varied from time to time. The proficiency 
of the candidates in Greek, Latin, and English composition to be particularly 
inquired into ; and also their knowledge of the rules of Greek and Latin versi- 
fication, with their skill in making verses in both languages ; especial attention 
being given to ancient history and geography. 

No fellow commoner can be admitted as a candidate for a Royal scholarship. 

No pensioner shall be admitted as a candidate for a Royal scholarship who 
shall not have remained at one of the Royal schools to which the scholarships 
are attached, till the October or November entrance examination in T. C. D. 
immediately preceding the examination for Royal scholarships at which he may 
he a candidate. 

No sizar shall be admitted as a candidate who shall not have remained at such 
Royal school till the sizarship entrance examination immediately preceding the 
examination for Royal scholarships at which he may be a candidate. 

No student whose age shall exceed 18 years shall be permitted to become a 
candidate for a Royal scholarship.* 

No 



* This rule will not come into operation till November 1855. 

175. c 
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No student shall be elected a Royal scholar unless he shall have, previously 
to the examination for Royal scholarships, lodged with the secretary of the 
Board, a certificate signed by the master of the Royal school from which he 
shall have entered T. C. D., stating that such candidate has conformed to the 
rules of the Commissioners. 

The candidates from each school to be examined together, and a return made 
to the Commissioners of their positive merit ; and also an arrangement of the 
candidates according to their answering, without any distinction of schools ; 
the Commissioners reserving to themselves the power of suspending or dimi- 
nishing one or more scholarships, if sufficient merit has not been shown by the 
candidates. 

In cases of equality of merit in all other respects, the poverty of a candidate 
will he taken into consideration. A student who has once been a candidate can- 
not he eligible on a subsequent occasion. 

Students when appointed to these scholarships may retain them for five years 
from the time of their election, provided that, proceeding regularly with their 
respective classes, they obtain in each year of their undergraduate course one 
honour of the first rank, or two honours of the second rank. The election itself 
to one of these scholarships being reckoned as equivalent to one honour of the 
second rank, obtained in the junior freshman year; a moderatorship as an 
honour of the first rank in the senior sophister year ; and an university scholar- 
ship, in whatever year obtained, as equivalent to an honour of the first rank at 
the term examination in that year. 

A Royal scholarship to become forfeited by the holder of it incurring any 
heavy collegiate censure, such as public admonition or rustication ; or when all 
the examinations of any year have elapsed without his having obtained in that 
year one honour of the first rank, or two honours of the second rank, or that 
which is stated in the preceding regulation as equivalent to these honours. 

The exhibitions to become due half-yearly, viz. on the 1 st of May, and on the 
1st of November. Payments to be made in May to such students only as have 
obtained in the preceding part of that year at least one honour of the second 
rank. A half-yearly payment, held over in May, to be made in November, pro- 
vided an honour has been obtained in the meantime, and a payment for the year 
to be made in November to such students as shall have, between the 1 st of May 
and 1st of November, fulfilled all the requisites for the year. 

In cases where very distinguished merit has been shown during their under- 
graduate course by students holding scholarships of 30 1. yearly, and where 
scholarships of 50/. for the same school remain suspended, or have been for- 
feited, the Commissioners will, at the close of each year, receive memorials from 
such distinguished students for an increase of their stipends from 30/. to 50/. 
yearly during the remainder of their scholarship ; and where such promotion 
shall have taken place, the scholarship of 30/., previously held, will then be ren- 
dered vacant. 



Resolution of the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, adopted in compliance 
with the wishes of “ The Commissioners of Education in Ireland.” 

Resolved, That the scholars appointed from the Royal schools by “ The Com- 
missioners of Education in Ireland,” be permitted to wear velvet caps, and that 
their names be inserted on the college books immediately after the names of the 
university scholars, without, however, altering their degree of seniority amongst 
their class-fellows. 

Middleton School. 

The Commissioners of Education in Ireland ” will grant annually, two prizes, 
one of 30 /. and one of 20 /. to such Junior Freshmen as shall have entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, from Middleton school ; and having been examined along with 
and in the same course as the candidates for the Royal scholarship, shall be 
recommended by the examiners as deserving candidates. 

Course 
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Course of Ancient History to be read by Candidates for Royal Scholarships. 
History of Greece, published by the Society of Useful Knowledge. 
Keightley’s Roman Republic and Empire. 

The Old and New Testament History. 

William Cotter Kyle , l.l.d. 

Secretary, to “ The Commissioners of Education in Ireland.” 
8, Clare-street. 



DUNGANNON ROYAL SCHOOL. 



TO His Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, Lord-Lieutenant-General and General 
Governor of Ireland. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Inhabitants of Dungannon, and other Towns in 
the County of Tyrone, 

Respectfully sheweth, 

That memorialists have lately become aware that His Majesty Charles the 
First, in the year 1627, granted certain lands in the county of Tyrone, in trust, to 
the archbishops of Armagh, in succession, for the payment of a master for free 
education at Mount) oy, who was subsequently removed to Dungannon. That by 
Act of Parliament in 1813, these trusts were transferred with those of other 
schools similarly endowed, to the Board of Education, by which Act it was pro- 
vided, that any residue after paying the masters and assistants, and providing for 
repairs of schoolhouses, should be applied to the maintenance of free scholars 
and to the endowment of exhibitions at Trinity College. 

That memorialists now respectfully call your Excellency’s notice to the non- 
fulfilment of these trusts, and to the misapplication of the revenue arising from 
the lands so granted. The Royal school of Dungannon is not a free school in any 
respect ; the charges are above those of private schools in Ireland, generally 
being 50 1. per annum for boarders and 10 1. for day scholars. That within a 
recent period applications have been made to the present master for the free 
admission of day scholars ; and that in answer to these applications he stated, 
that he did not recognise the right ot free education in the Royal school of Dun- 
gannon, and would refuse all applications put forward on that ground. 

That memorialists inform your Excellency that very recently six or seven boys 
have been admitted as free day scholars, and that these have heen selected by the 
master solely according to his own pleasure, undirected by any rules or local claims ; 
and that the education of these boys is the only return made for the advantages of 
extensive premises and grounds, and for a salary of four hundre d pounds a year 
for himself, and one hundred pounds a year to an assistant master. 

That memorialists believe the course of education now pursued at the Royal 
College of Dungannon is what is termed classical, fitted only for the higher 
classes of society, and that as it does not sufficiently include book-keeping, men- 
suration, or natural philosophy, the mercantile and middle classes, even when able 
and willing to pay the very high charges, are obliged to send their sons else- 
where ; and whilst the Royal College has but few boarders and a small attendance 
of day scholars, the gentry and traders of Dungannon and its vicinity are obliged 
to send their sons to distant boarding schools, or to other day schools, of which 
there are several in the town. 

That memorialists are satisfied that it could not have been the intention of the 
Royal grantor of the estates of Dungannon College, nor of the Act of Parliament 
of 1813, to give so large an income to a master for no public equivalent, or to 
confine the advantages of the institution to the highest and wealthiest class of 
society ; they are equally sure that in these times of economic and educationary 
improvement, it cannot be the wish of Her Majesty’s Government that Royal 
bounty should continue to be so misapplied. 

175. c 2 Memorialists 
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Memorialists therefore respectfully pray your Excellency to have immediate 
inquiry made into the management of these institutions, with a view to providing 
for the inhabitants of Dungannon and the county of Tyrone, such a course of 
instruction as will enable all classes and professions to partake of its advantages 
and at the same time perpetuate the Royal bounty, by affording « free educa- 
tion under such rules and limitations as will accord with the present state of 
society. ( 1 

(signed) Charlemont , Lieutenant, County Tyrone. 

A. Stuart, d.l. 

William Orr, Police Commissioner, Dungannon. 
William Seigneur, 

Joseph Irwin, 

Hugh Quinn, 

Bernard Mooney, 

Thomas Lilburn, 

J ames Dickson, 

John Spence, 

And some hundreds of other signatures. 



do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 



Royal School, Dungannon, 23 December 1851. 
Jr £ T lea ™d tbat a “ emonal relative to the Royal school of Dungannon, of 
which 1 am master, has been, or is likely to be presented to your Excellency 
I am anxious that your Lordship should be acquainted with the real facts of the 
case, as far as I am concerned with them, and I rely nponyonr Excellency’s 
behevmg that I trespass upon your valuable attention with genuine reluctance 7 
The memorial to which I allude, and of which I enclose a copy extracted from 
a provincial paper, has been obviously imitated from a similar document which 
was drawn up m reference to the Royal school of Armagh, and contains sundry 
statements, of the correctness or incorrectness of which, in relation to othe'r 
institutions, 1 am not qualified to give an opinion, hut which are dStinctlv at 
variance with the truth, as regards the establishment entrusted to my care. 7 
is that st f ement “ the document to which I refer, the truth of which I deny 
s, that .the charges of o0 2. per annum for boarders and 10 2. for dav scholars 
. are ab ? ve tbose of schools in Ireland generally.” This is no? the case 

inasmuch as these charges include the French and German languages and I do 
not think that there is a school in Ireland, or in the empire, which o-ives the 
services of such masters as are employed here, and in so many department and 
wrth such accommodation &c. for boarders, for the same mtey it would be 
quite impossible for me to do it, but for the endowment, and I Just inform 
your Excellency that when I re-opened this school, on my aptotatatnt to it 
mastership in November 1850, I received six resident pupils to a“l the advan 

But, secondly, the “ memorialists inform your Excellent tlmf .? 

six or seven boys have been admitted as frej day Scholars md that the 
been selected by the master solely according to hfs own pleasure, &c. 

, r£C( : ra ^ being in itahcs, seems intended to convey some imnlirif- 

plilSPSil 

church. 
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church education schools, or Lord Rord Ranfurlev's school, or the Erasmus 
Smith school. I may mention here that I have been informed by a crSe 
party, the former rector of the parish, that the small shopkeepers of this Str 
objected to the last named school and refused to send their children to it upm 
the ground that there were some chddren educated there without payment P 
The next allegation of the memorial to which I solicit your Excellency's con- 
sideration is this, that as tne course of education pursued here “does not suffi- 
ciency include bookkeeping, mensuration, or natural philosophy, the mercantile 
and middle classes, even when able and willing to pay the very high charges are 
obliged to send their sons to distant boarding schools, or to other day schools of 
which there are several in the town.” * ’ 

Now, if your Excellency will compare this statement with that in the memorial 
from Armagh, a copy of which also I enclose, you will perceive that the word 
‘ sufficiently, which does not appear in the Armaeh memorial is inserted 
before “ include,” in that which emanates from a clique in this town 
This insertion was obviously made in order to palliate or screen a palpable 
misrepresentation ; for your Excellency will perceive, from the prospectus which 
1 have the honour of enclosmg, and which I issued on my being appointed to this 
school, and also from the advertisements which I have published from time to 
time, one of which I also enclose, that 1 have undertaken from the beginning to 
supply the exact description of education here which these parties profess to 
desire. 



In proof of my having carried this undertaking into full effect, I be» to say 
that 1 have different pupils in this school at present who learn no classics what- 
soever, but devote their whole time to arithmetic, bookkeeping, &c., and to French 
and German, with a view to their advancement in mercantile life ; and also, that 
the master of what was called the mercantile school in this town has twice 
applied to me within the last few months to take him as an assistant master here, 
upon the ground that all his pupils were leaving, or about to leave, his 
school, in order to avail themselves of the advantages offered to them by this 
institution. 

In reference to the allegation (also copied from the Armagh memorial), that 
inhabitants of this town and its vicinity “ are obliged to send their sons to distant 
boarding schools,” &c., I beg leave to affirm, that after making inquiry on the 
subject, I have not been able to discover a single instance of any person resident 
in Dungannon or its vicinity Laving a child educated elsewhere, except that of a 
lady who has her son at an expensive Jesuit college ; I presume with a view to 
his taking orders in the Roman-catholic church. 

I hope I have not wearied your Excellency by this indication of my manage- 
ment of this school since my appointment to its superintendence in 1850. I 
abstain from troubling you with a statement of the pecuniary losses I have 
incurred in repairing and improving the buildings of the institution. Nor need 
I allude to the general depression resulting from agricultural calamities during 
the recent years, which has made itself sensibly felt as well in schools as in every 
other ramification of the social system. But this I may say, that although there 
is 200/. per annum, and not 100Z. only, as stated in that most erroneous memo- 
rial, allowed to me towards the payments, which it by no means covers, of 
assistant masters. I have hitherto found my income, with a perfect attention to 
economy, barely sufficient to keep me out of debt. And I may also say, that I 
think your Excellency will regard my salary as rather below than above the 
mark, when I state, hoping that your Excellency will pardon “ the pride which 
scholars feel,” that I believe I am the only Irishman now alive who has been 
quoted by the first scholars in Germany as an authority to whom they defer, in 
reference to the meaning of an ancient author. In proof of this being the case, 
I take the liberty of enclosing (with the passage marked) a volume of the last and 
most eminent edition of Horace which has issued from the German press. 

Apologizing once more for my prolonged occupation of your Lordship’s time. 



I have, &c. 

To his Excellency the (signed) F. W. Ringwood . 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 



17 5- 
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The Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 

8, Clare-street, Dublin, 

My Lord, February 1852. 

In reference to the memorial of certain inhabitants of Dungannon and other 
towns in the county of Tyrone, presented to your Excellency, and charging the 
Commissioners of Education with breach of trust and misapplication of the 
revenues of the Royal schools, I have been directed to state, for the information of 
your Excellency, 

That the Royal schools have been from the time of their foundation classical 
schools ; that the Fourteenth Report of the Commissioners of Education Inquiry, 
dated October 30th, 1813, expressly states, “ the schools of Royal foundation to 
be classical schools,” and reports, that “ of the 360 scholars then in attendance 
at these Royal schools, very few were instructed gratis, there being a general reluc- 
tance to accept such a favour.” 

That the 53d of Geo. 3, c. 107, which established the present Board of Com- 
missioners, was grounded on this Report, and became law within a very few 
months after its having been presented to the Government of the day. 

That the 53d of Geo. 3, c. 107, does not give any direction whatever that the 
character of these schools should be changed from what it had been so repre- 
sented to be, but, on the contrary, recognised their being classical schools, and 
established their connexion with Trinity College, by, in the first place, making 
the provost thereof, vi officii, a member of this Board ; and, secondly, by giving 
to tile Commissioners power to endow out of the funds of these Royal schools, 
exhibitions in Trinity College. 

That in the year 1834, the Commissioners being of opinion that the endowing 
exhibitions in the university would be more advantageous to the public than 
maintaining and supporting a small number of free pupils in the schools, did, 
pursuant to the powers vested in them by the 53d Geo. 3, c. 107, s. 12, found, in 
connexion with certain of the Royal schools exhibitions in Trinity College. 

That these exhibitions, which can only be acquired as the result of a severe 
examination, cannot be retained unless the exhibitioner shall obtain in each year 
of his under-graduate course, certain honours either in classics or in science. 

That fellow-commoners are excluded from these exhibitions, pensioners and 
sizars being alone eligible thereto, and that in case of equality preference is 
given to the poorer candidate. 

That in all the annual reports of this Board, from the year 1834, up to that 
presented in the year 1851, the endowment of these exhibitions has been brought 
prominently before the notice of the Government and the public, the names of 
the successful candidates, and the pecuniary amount of the respective exhibitions 
being therein set forth. 

That the Commissioners have reason to believe that these exhibitions or Royal 
scholarships have been attended with results very beneficial to the public, as 
being a stimulus to exertion, and also as affording the means to pursue their 
university course to many now distinguished men, who, without such aid, would 
have been unable to support themselves at the university. 

That the 3d Geo. 4, cap. 79, gives further evidence of the connexion intended 
to be maintained between these Royal schools and Trinity College, by enacting 
that the Members of Parliament for the University for the time being, shall be a 
member of this Board. 

1 hat the 8th section of this latter Act still further enlarges the power of the 
Commissioners as to the application of the surplus funds of the Royal schools, 
by controlling the 12th section of the 53d Geo. 3, cap. 107, and empowering 
them, after they shall have provided for the necessary expenses of the staff, 
sepairs, &c. of each Royal school, in the “ first place ” to apply the surplus funds 
of one Royal school to maintain and support any other Royal school which may 
stand in need of such assistance ; and afterwards, if there shall be any residue, to 
apply such residue as directed by the former Act, thus clearly indicating that the 
Legislature did not consider either the maintaining or supporting free scholars at 
the schools, or endowing exhibitions in the university as compulsory on the 
Commissioners, but giving them extensive discretionary powers over the revenues 
of these schools. And that in pursuance of the authority so vested in them, the 
Commissioners have from time to time given such aid to certain of the Royal 
schools from the surplus funds of others. 

That 
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That these Royal schools, though classical schools, are by no means exclusively 
so ; an extensive course of instruction in what is denominated “ general English 

education, and in modem languages being afforded in them. 6 S 
That an accurate comparison of the terms charged at Dungannon Royal 
School, with those charged at other schools of reputation, will show that for a 
similar course of instruction, the terms for boardem are somewhat lower, and 
those for daily pupils considerably less than those charged at other establish- 
ments oi the same class. 

That it appears by the returns furnished hy Mr. Ringwocd, and by his letter 
to your Excellency, that he has from the time of his appointment had a number of 
free daily pupils ; and that he is anxious to extend that benefit to all who are 
likely to derive advantage from it. 

„J h fV h i S° m ~ ers * U i St f at 0n consideration of the above statements, 
and of the letter of his Grace* the Lord Primate, that of Mr. Guillemard,* master 
of Armagh Royal School, of Mr. Ringwood to your Excellency, and also of Mr. 
Rmgwood to the secretary of this Board, all of which I have the honour to annex, 
and to which your Excellency’s particular attention is respectfully requested, 
your Excellency will perceive how little foundation there is for the very grave 
charges of breach of trust and misapplication by the Commissioners of the funds 
committed to their charge, as set forth in the memorial which I have the honour 
to return to your Excellency. 

I have, &c. 

T ri ,, , , (signed) William Cotter Kyle, 

i 0 His Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, Secretary 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. 



Royal School, Dungannon, 

My dear Sir, _ 3 February 1852. 

1 am anxious to mention to you a few facts in reference to this school, in 
connexion with a memorial which has been recently submitted to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, regarding which I took the liberty of addressing some 
observations to his Lordship. 

The first fact to which I solicit your attention is this, that the charge of 
50 Z. per annum for boarders and 10/. per annum for day hoys is not “above 
those of private schools in Ireland generally,” as is stated in the memorial 
referred to ; for these charges at Dungannon include those for the French and 
German languages, and there is not probably a school in Ireland or in the empire 
which supplies the services of such masters as are here employed, and in so 
many departments, or with such accommodation, &c. &c., for hoarders, upon the 
same terms. I should he very sorry indeed to undertake to do so, were I not 
supported by the endowment. 

The charges of some schools appear to be lower to the uninitiated eye, because 
the primary terms in such establishments merely contemplate what is commonly 
called “ English and the classics while the French and German languages, if 
taught at all, and other extras, bring up the practical amount to be paid to a 
considerably higher sum; sometimes, in the case of day boys, to double that which 
is charged in this Royal school. 

This consideration alone supplies a thoroughly satisfactory answer to the mis- 
representations which have been circulated in reference to the fees required in 
our institutions. 

But, besides this, you may he glad to know T that I received six resident pupils 
to all the advantages of this school at 400/. per annum, when I re-opened it in 
November 1850, and that I have now eight day hoys here enjoying the benefits 
of the institution in any branch at 61. per annum. 

It is not likely that this cheapness is surpassed in any institution in this 
country. Again, in reference to free pupils, it is alleged in the memorial to which 
I am alluding, that “ very recently six or seven boys have been admitted as free 
day scholars, and that these have been selected by the master solely according to 
his own pleasure, &c. &c.” 

Now the truth is, that I have not refused a single free pupil since my appoint- 
ment. 



* See Armagh School. 

175* C 4 
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ment, except upon the ground of the boys’ characters not being good or some 
similar disqualification. ° & c 

The insinuation implied in the italicised f< very recently ” is also false as I 
opened the school m November 1850 with a free pupil in it. I have at present 
nine free pupils, one of whom is a Roman- catholic, and have refused only three 
applications on the ground mentioned before, of immorality and general inaptitude 
as to age, abilities, and conduct. I take great pains to find out the past conduct 
ot lads for whom application is made, and test their abilities and attainments bv 
personal examination myself. J 

You are aware that 1 undertook, upon my appointment to this school in 1850 
to supply a preparation for “mercantile pursuits,” as well as for the university 
and the military profession, and I cannot complain of anv want of success in this 

flpnnrtmonf ' 



W. Cotter Kyle, Esq., 
&c. &c. &c. 



I remain, & c. 

(signed) F. H. Ringwood. 



CAVAN ROYAL SCHOOL. 



TO His Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, Lord- Lieutenant and General 
Governor of Ireland. 

The Memorial of the undersigned Inhabitants of Cavan and its Vicinity, 
Respectfully sheweth, 

That memorialists have only lately become aware that His Majesty Charles 
the First, in the year 1 627, granted certain lands in the county of Cavan in 
trust to the archbishops of Armagh, in perpetual succession, for the payment of 
a master for free education at Cavan. 

That by Act of Parliament in 1813, these trusts were transferred, with those 
of other schools similarly endowed, to the Board of Education, by which Act it 
was provided that any residue, after paying the master and assistants, and repairs 
of sehoolhouses, should be applied to the maintenance of free scholars. 

That memorialists now respectfully call your Excellency’s notice to the non- 
fulfilment of those trusts and the misapplication of the revenues arising from the 
land so granted. 

The Royal school of Cavan is not a free school, the charges being 34 l. for 
boarders, and 6 1. for day scholars yearly, are still beyond the reach of many 
young persons who might otherwise avail themselves of that school. 

That memorialists cannot attach any blame in this respect to the present 
master of the Royal school of Cavan, in whom they place the fullest confidence, 
and who they believe would most gladly carry out the original intentions of the 
Royal founder of these, if it was in his power. But memorialists conceive that he 
has been unfairly and oppressively dealt with by the Board of Education, and 
unjustly deprived of the means of rendering the Royal school of Cavan as 
extensively useful to the locality as they are sure it would be his most earnest 
desire to make it. 

That memorialists would humbly suggest, that while the masters of other Royal 
schools enjoy a salary of 400/. or 500/. per annum, the master of the Royal- 
school of Cavan should enjoy a proportionate salary ; the Board of Education 
wholly unconnected as they are with this town or county, by property or other- 
wise, have without any just or sufficient cause reduced the salary of the master 
of the Cavan Royal School to a miserable stipend, quite insufficient to carrv out 
the original intention of the founder. 

That memorialists find that the original grant of land to the Cavan Royal 
School was 1,200 acres in extent; that at least 600 of these have been alienated 
from the school by some means, of which they are ignorant, and that the town 
and locality of Cavan have been illegally deprived of the benefit which they might 
have derived from the rents of these lands, had they been applied, as originally 
intended, in promoting free education. 

That your memorialists are aware the Board of Education have established’ 

some 
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some exhibitions to Trinity College out of the funds of Cavan, Armagh, and 
other Royal schools ; that memorialists cannot believe it was the intention of the 
Royal grantor of these lands or the Parliament, that the university, already so 
liberally and munificently endowed, should be still further enriched out of the 
funds of the Royal schools. They rather presume these funds were intended to 
support free scholars, and give cheap education to those persons who may resort 
to it from distant places— these scholars to be elected by a local Board. 

That memorialists think it strange there is not a single member of the Board 
of Education connected with this town or county. That memorialists conceive 
the Board of Education should be remodelled, and that local Boards would prove 
much more effective 'in carrying out the intention of the Royal founder of tnese 
schools. 

That memorialists would recommend an amalgamation of the funds of the five 
Royal schools. 

That in each the master should receive a liberal salary ; that two assistant 
masters should be paid, one classical, and one science master, and that the 
surplus funds should be entirely applied to the maintenance and support of foun- 
dation scholars, elected from families resident in the town and neighbourhood in 
which the Royal school is situated, by a local Board, who it is presumed will be 
acquainted with the circumstances of each case, and will act with due 
discretion. 

That memorialists have only lately heard that a sum of 1,600/. was in the year 
1805 and 1806 paid into bank, out of the rents of the Cavan school lands, and 
that 400/. or 500/. per annum were added to the principal sum for several suc- 
cessive years afterwards, in order to create a building fund ; the school was not 
built until the year 1819, and that still, after a lapse of nearly half a century, the 
payment of this building is not completed. 

Memorialists, therefore, respectfully pray your Excellency to have immediate 
inquiry made into all these matters, with a view to correcting what memorialists 
cannot look upon in any other light than as grievous abuses, and also with a view 
to the carrying out the intentions of the Royal founder of these noble institutions, 
by providing for the inhabitants of the town and county of Cavan, “free and 
cheap education,” under such rules and limitations as will accord with the pre- 
sent state of society. 

And memorialists will ever pray. 

(signed) Samuel Swanzy, Chairman to the Commissioners 
of the Borough of Cavan, 

R. Erslcine, j.p., p.l.g., r.d.k., 

Nicholas Gosselin, 

George Roe, m.d., Surgeon Co. Cavan Infirmary, 

J. Wallace, Proprietor of the Anglo Celt, 

James Reilly, Town Commissioner, 

And fourteen other signatures. 



The Commissioners of Education in Ireland. 



Cavan Royal School. 

In reference to a memorial from certain inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Cavan, transmitted by order of the Lord Lieutenant to this Board, 
I have been directed by the Commissioners to state for the information of his 
Excellency, . , . , 

That the Commissioners, in 1834, in the exercise of, and pursuant to, the 
powers vested in them by the 53d Geo. 3, c. 107, sec. 12, and by the 3d Geo. 4, 
c. 79, 88, appointed, in connexion with those Royal schools whose funds were 
sufficient for that purpose, exhibitions or Royal scholarships to Trinity College, 
of various amounts, which are attainable after examination by pensioners or sizars 
only, fellow-commoners being ineligible thereto. 

That these Royal scholarships, which became forfeited unless a certain number 
171 . B of 
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of honours are ill each and every year, of the under-graduate course, obtained bv 
those students who hold them, have been attended with most beneficial results' 
enabling many men, who have subsequently become highly distinguished in life’ 
and whose circumstances were otherwise too limited, to support themselves at the 
university. 

That the various annual amounts awarded to the Royal scholars are paid to 
them respectively by the Commissioners, and not through the intervention of 
Trinity College, which has no connexion with, or participation in, the fuuds of 
this Board. 

That the Commissioners have from time to time from the funds of these 
Royal schools, whose income permitted of it, applied such sums as they thought 
necessary for the maintenance and improvement of other of the Royal schools 
■whose funds stood in need of such aid, and that large sums have been so applied 
and to Cavan Royal School amongst, others. 

That in consequence of the small number of pupils then in attendance at Cavan 
school, the Commissioners decided that from and after the 1st of November 1844 
the payment of a second master, viz. 100Z. per annum, should be discontinued; 
and that in the same year, in consequence of frequent representations to that 
effect made to the Commissioners, they agreed to attach to Cavan Royal School 
five exhibitions or Royal scholarships, of the annual value of 25 Z. each, but that 
from that date up to the present time only three hoys have tendered themselves 
as candidates from this school for these Royal scholarships, and that in no 
instance has the report of the examiners been such as to induce the Commis- 
sioners to elect any of the three. 

And as regards the charge of “unfair and oppressive treatment of the master 
of Cavan Royal School by the Commissioners of Education,” I have been 
further directed to state that a visitation having been held at the close of the 
year 1845 at the Royal school of Cavan, a report was presented early in 1846 to 
the Board by the visitors ; and that acting on a suggestion contained in that 
report (a copy of which and of the evidence on which it is founded, is sent for 
the perusual of his Excellency), the Commissioners reduced the salary of the 
master to 100Z. per annum, and allocated the 100Z. per annum withdrawn from 
the master to the payment of an under master. 

That there are at the present, and have for many years been, a few pupils 
receiving free daily education at this school. r 1 

That latterly a litigious spirit which has sprung up amongst the tenantry on 
this estate, together with losses of rents, allowances for failure of crops, and 
necessary abatements in some cases, have added very much to the difficulty 
which the Commissioners have had to encounter in their endeavours to make 
the income of this endowment meet its legitimate and necessary expenses. The 
Parliamentary Returns presented last Session, in obedience to an Order of the 
House of Commons, show the comparative income and expenditure of the Cavan 
establishment for a period of five years. 

(By order,) 

(signed) William Cotter Kyle, Secretary. 

30 November 1851. 1 



Report of Visitors. 

. ... Cavan Royal School, 1845 

Having terminated our inquiries at Raphoe, we next proceeded to Cavan on the 
day appointed, and having inspected the schoolroom, dormitories, yard, offices, 
and other public parts of the premises, found same clean, and in reasonably good 

Afterwards we examined the master, writing master, and such persons as we 
considered likely to afford us information, and the witnesses produced to us by 
the master, and we herewith submit a copy of the evidence, to which we earnestly 
request the attention of the Board. 

The sclioolhouse of Cavan is most eligibly situated on a rising ground adjacent 
to the county town. The fabric is large, affording every convenience for the 
residence of the master, and for the accommodation of at least 60 boarders ; the 
dormitories are large, commodious, and well ventilated; the schoolroom suffi- 
ciently 
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ciently capacious for upwards of 100 pupils, with dining-hall and various other 
apartments capable of being rendered useful on almost any emergency • the 
garden is spacious, and the grounds comprise about nine acres beautifully 
situated ; public coaches pass daily, affording cheap and constant communication 
to all parts of the kingdom ; and yet with all these advantages, the number of 
scholars at the time of our visitation was only 19, whereof 9 were boarders and 
10 were day boys. ’ 

The Rev. William Prior Moore is the present master ; he received his appoint- 
ment from the Lord Lieutenant about the year 1832, on the resignation of his 
father, who had previously held the situation ; at the time of our vfsit he had not 
any classical assistant ; Mr. Mayston, who had been for above a year and a half in 
that capacity, having lately left him, consequently the entire business of the 
school devolved upon himself, save that Mr. Fleming, a master at one of Lord 
Farnham’s schools in the town, attends each morning from a quarter before ei°ht 
until nine o’clock to teach writing and arithmetic. Mr. Moore mentioned that 
he had received assistance from one or two clergymen, his friends, since M r. 
Mayston’s departure, and that lie hoped in the Christmas vacation to be able to 
procure a permanent assistant. 

We sought from Mr. Moore, and from every other person examined by us, for 
information as to the causes of the lamentable inefficiency of this school, pos- 
sessing as it does such great attractions and advantages. Mr. Moore and every 
respectable gentleman produced by him, assigned the small amount of salary 
heretofore allowed by the Commissioners of Education for an under master as 
the principal cause ; and as this salary, small as they considered it to have been, 
was lately withdrawn, their inference was that the school must still further 
decline, notwithstanding the great zeal and exertions of Mr. Moore, the master; 
they also considered the want of exhibitions as a cause of failure, but as these had 
been recently granted, that cause, even if it had operated injuriously, has been 
removed. Upon examining the returns annually made and subscribed by Mr. 
Moore, we found he stated the salary of the under master to he 100/. a year, paid 
by the Commissioners of Education, and the salary of the writing master to be 
20/. a year, paid by the head master. Mr. Moore also confirmed this by his 
answers to our questions. Upon further investigation, however, it appeared that 
these statements were very inaccurate, as, in point of fact, the classical assistant 
was compelled to pay Mr. Moore for his board and washing a very large pro- 
portion of the salary of 100/. per annum allowed for him; this portion 
of salary so deducted for board and washing, varied according to the will of 
Mr. Moore and the pliability of the assistant. It was with one, 60/. ; with another 
who remonstrated, and would not yield to so exorbitant a demand, it was reduced 
to 20/., but it was generally 501 . a year. Mr. Moore admitted that it was not 
optional with the assistant (who was entitled to his lodging in the schoolhouse 
free) to endeavour to procure his diet and washing at a cheaper rate in the town, 
but that in point of fact he was engaged at a salary of 40/. or 50/. and his board, 
and yet he felt himself justified in returning the salary paid as 100 Z. a year ; and 
holding, as he states, the opinion that a suitable salary for an under master is the 
measure most calculated to improve the character of the school, he has not 
scrupled to appropriate so large a portion of the salary allowed and paid by the 
Commissionners to his own use, as payment to himself for the board and washing 
of the usher. The gentleman brought forward by Mr. Moore, and who bore 
testimony to his zeal, and also gave their opinion of the efficiency of affording a 
liberal salary for an under master, were, with one exception, quite unacquainted 
with this appropriation of so large a part of the salary allowed to Mr. Moore’s 
own use ; and on being asked hypothetically what they would think of such a 
transaction, they acknowledged it would be unreasonable and unfair. The one 
exception was the Rev. Mr. Lewis, who had himself held the office of assistant, 
and from whom 60/. a year had been deducted; and he, although with great 
reluctance, and at first declining to answer, admitted that it was compulsory upon 
upon him, and that he considered it to be unfair, in which opinion we entirely 
concur. 

The apartment in this large house which has been allotted to the under master 
to sleep in is not, in our opinion, likely to induce any gentleman to accept the 
office, or remain long in the situation. It is a miserably small, low room, lighted 
by three panes of glass on a level with the floor, without fire-place or flue, and 
incapable of ventilation, except by having the door open, which we were in- 

1 E formed 
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formed was generally resorted to. There are many rooms which might easily 
be made commodious and suitable for an under master’s apartment ; and when 
it is recollected that the entire front of the building, containing spacious and 
handsome apartments, is appropriated to the use of the master, it must have 
tended to create dissatisfaction in the minds of the under masters, and to lower 
them in the estimation of the pupils to find themselves so wretchedly accom- 
modated. 

Mr. Moore sought to justify his dealings with the assistant’s salary by a 
statement of the terms upon which his appointment was procured ; he men- 
tioned that it was made a condition with him that he should give his entire 
salary to his father, who was his predecessor, during his life, and a portion of it 
after his decease to his mother, who is still living. Of this the Commissioners, 
we believe to this day, were wholly unapprised, the appointment not resting 
with them, but being in the Government ; and the natural consequence of such an 
arrangement was, that the present master, to and for whom the Commissioners 
paid the salary, not having the entire emoluments of his situation, sought to 
compensate himself by abstracting as much of the under master’s salary as he 
could, and continued the practice, notwithstanding the decease of his father, 
and his annual return to the Commissioners, until the entire salary of the 
assistant was withdrawn by the Board, owing to the inefficiency of the school. 
He also attempted to justify it, by saying he applied a portion of the deduction 
to the payment of his writing or English master ; but this is again inconsistent 
with his return, and cannot be sustained. 

We have mentioned that Mr. Moore, in his annual returns, stated the salary 
of the writing master to be 20/. a year. On being interrogated as to this, he 
admitted that 4/. a year was for the education of Mr. Fleming’s son ; but 
averred that he paid him 16/. a year in money. 

Air. Fleming, being examined, stated his agreement with Mr. Moore to be 16/. 
a year as his entire salary ; that he had received it until his boy came to the 
school, for whose education he agreed to pay 41., subject to be increased to 6/., 
which had not been done; and that he had ever since been paid 12/. a year in 
money. Mr. Moore’s attention being called to this, he stated it to be perfectly 
accurate ; but justified his former evidence, and the returns he had made, by 
saying he had taught the boy Hebrew, and that he was in the habit of charging 
extra for that; of this, however, Mr. Fleming had no knowledge, but considered 
his salary to be 16/. a year, out of which he allowed 41. for his son’s education. 

It appears to us that in respect to the salaries for under masters, as also in stating 
the course of instruction and the number of pupils, the annual returns made by 
Mr. Moore to the Commissioners were inaccurate and calculated to mislead the 
Commissioners, those returns stating French and Italian as being taught, when 
in point of fact, very little, if any, instruction was given in French and none at all 
in Italian. And inasmuch as the number of free pupils returned as being in the 
school were previously included in the number of day boys. 

The terms also stated in these returns as charged for boarders and day boys 
were inaccurate, inasmuch as they were frequently varied. We think the terms 
for day boys too high, few of the inhabitants of Cavan having many sons could 
afford eight guineas a year ; it would, we think, be judicious to fix the maximum 
at six guineas, and for younger boys, or for two or more brothers, it might 
be still lower. 

Having heard numerous reports that the punishments inflicted in this school 
were considered to be very severe, and that parents were in consequence deterred 
from sending their sons to it, w r e inquired particularly into this, and although as 
a general practice we had not evidence to warrant us in reporting that corporal 
punishments unreasonably severe had been inflicted, yet abundant cause for the 
report has been proved to exist, and we have had before us one young man, a 
former pupil, who had himself suffered from a very cruel infliction, and who 
detailed very severe, although perhaps merited floggings given to others, the 
rumour, therefore, we consider to have had ample foundation, although the 
instances brought forward occurred some time since. 

From the failure of this school, possessed as it is of so many advantages, we are 
obliged to conclude that the endowment, instead of proving a benefit, has been a 
disadvantage; had it not been for the income allowed to the master, it would not 
have been the subject of bargain to obtain the appointment, and when obtained 
the master must have exerted himself to procure pupils. 

We 
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We think also that it would be very desirable to have some arrangement made 
by which the master’s salary should rise or fail in amount with the number of his 
pupils, thus giving him a stimulus to exert himself to render the school useful ; 
we see no difficulty in carrying out such an arrangement, and submit it for the 
consideration of the Board. 

We consider, as we did in the case of Raphoe, that a suitable portion of the 
salary at present paid to the master should be allotted for an efficient under 
master, and that care should be taken to guard against an unreasonable pro- 
portion of it being appropriated to the head master for board and washing, or 
under any other pretence ; should the school increase it might be a subject for 
consideration whether or not to restore Mr. Moore’s salary to its present amount, 
paying the under master out of the estate. 

We think also that occasional visitations and strict inquiries as to the conduct 
and success of the schools under the control of the Commissioners would be 
attended with beneficial results, and we, therefore, strongly recommend them to 
be adopted, even though no complaints were made, and although the schools 
should be apparently in a flourishing state. Such visitations would remind the 
masters of their responsibility, cause them to be more vigilant, give satisfaction to 
the public, and enable the Board from time to time to make such regulations as 
would render each of their schools in their several localities, adapted to the 
requirements of the neighbourhood ; and if it should happen that just cause of 
complaint existed, induce persons to come forward who may not have been 
hitherto aware they could obtain any redress. 

(signed) J. G. Porter. 

W. C. Kyle, 

G. Fetherston H. 

Dated this 14th day of January 1846. 



(True Copies.) 

John Wynne. 

Dublin Castle, 15 March 1852. 
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